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PREFACE 

The first edition of this little work was published in 1877. 
It was very hastily prepared that it might be ready for the Cen- 
tennial Celebration in Bennington, and that was one reason, at 
least, why it abounded in so many errors. However, five thou- 
sand copies were disposed of at that time and subsequently, 
not because of any merit in the work, but rather on account of 
the general interest in the subject. 

I am told that a new edition will probably find many new 
readers, and with that encouragement, I have gladly rewritten 
it 

I am indebted to the following valuable works for the gen- 
eral outline of this narrative, to which the reader who may de- 
sire a more extended account is referred: — Lieut-Gen. John 
Burgoyne's State of the Expedition from Canada; James Davie 
Butler's Address on the Battle of Bennington; Henry B. Daw- 
son's History of the Battle of Bennington in the Historical 
Magazine, May, 1870; Qeorge C. Gilmore's Roll of New Hamp- 
shire Soldiers at the Battle of Bennington; B. H. Hall's History 
of Eastern Vermont; Hiland Hall's article on Bennington, in 
Hemen way's Vermont Gazetteer, and his History of Vermont; 
Rev. Isaac Jennings' Memorials of a Century, Bennington, Vt.; 
Vermont Historical Society Collections, Vol. 1; Records of the 
Council of Safety and of the Governor and Council of Vermont, 
edited by E. P. Walton, Vol. 1. 

I am also indebted to the maps of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, 1897, 1898 and 1902, for the elevations, distances, etc , 
about the battle-field and Ticonderoga; and to Mr. Louis B. 
Puffer, C. E., instructor in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y., who kindly assisted me in the preparation of the 
map of the battle-field. 

FRANK WARREN COBURN. 

Lexington, Mass., March, 1912. 



THE BATTLE OF BEIVNEVGTON 

The American Revolution commenced on Lexington Green 

before sunrise on April 19, 1775, and before sunset on that 

same day, such British soldiers as were immediately concerned 

realized that it was full of* promise for the colonists. The 

king's soldiers were rather forcibly pushed back into Boston, 
their New England headquarters, and there detained for near- 
ly a year. 

But we of Vermont are apt to consider an earlier event as 
the real spring from whence rose the mighty current of Amer- 
ican liberty. On the easterly slope of the Green Mountains lies 
the little town of Westminster, and there in the court house, 
on the 13th of March, 1775, assembled William French, Daniel 
Houghton and many of their fellow citizens to protest, and to 
forcibly resist, the arbitrary and tyrannical actions of the 
king's officers. Several were wounded, but French and Hough- 
ton were the martyrs who gave their lives. 

This is hardly the place to. more than mention the leading 
military events from the opening scenes in Massachusetts and 
the ebb and flow of battle through New York, New Jersey, and 
Canada. Ticonderoga, Bunker Hill, Boston, Montreal, Quebec, 
New York, Trenton, Princeton; from those fields came the 
shouts of the victors and the wails of the vanquished. The 
God of war seemed to hover first on one banner, then on the 
other. 

More than two years had elapsed, and the British ministry 
were growing impatient at the lack of decisive success of their 
generals in America. So when a new plan was presented for 
their consideration, they were glad to accept it. It was the 
division of the thirteen American colonies into three sections, 
and when so divided, each to be conquered and kept in subjec- 
tion. This plan meant one line of British posts from Montreal, 
up the Champlain valley and down the Hudson river to N«^ 
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10 THE BATTLE OF BENNINGTON 

savages in his army, but he might have recited a precedent in 
the committee appointed by the Massachusetts Provincial Con- 
gress, April 1, 1775, to confer with the * Stockbridge Indians, 
and to present to each one who had or who should enlist in 
service against the king, a blanket and a yard of ribbbn 

The British army reached Putnam Creek, a small stream 
from New York, flowing into Lake Champlain a little north of 
Crown Point. From there Burgoyne issued his famous Pro- 
clamation, dated June 29, a document abounding in eloquence, 
intended to portray in every quarter of America the power, the 
justice, and when properly sought, the mercy of the king. He 
recited the crimes incidental to the unnatural rebellion, such as 
arbitrary imprisonment, confiscation of property, persecution 
and torture, as inflicted by assemblies and committees upon the 
most quiet subjects without distinction of age or sex, for the 
sole crime, often for the sole suspicion, of having adhered to 
the government under which they were born. 

At the head of troops in the full power of health, discip- 
line and valor, he prepared to strike where necessary, and 
spare where possible. He offered to such as would accept, his 
protection if they would remain quietly at home and not suf- 
fer their corn or forage to be secreted or destroyed. Provis- 
ions brought to his camp would be paid for in solid coin. 

It was the eloquent plea of a diplomat, but he could not 
resist the temptation to wind up with the sterner reminder of 
a soldier. 

"In consciousness of Christianity, my royal master's clem- 
ency, and the honor of soldiership, I have dwelt upon this in- 
vitation, and wished for more persuasive terms to give it im- 
pression. And let not people be led to disregard it by consid- 
ering their distance from the immediate situation of my camp. 
I have but to give stretch to the Indian forces under my direc- 
tion, and they amount to thousands, to overtake the hardened 
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enemies of Great Britain and America. I consider them the same 
wherever they may lurk." 

It is doubtful if this paper had any great tendency to res- 
train the people of New York and the territory now known as 
Vermont from leaving their homes, or from secreting or dis- 
posing of their supplies. Such as were tories before the ad- 
vent of Burgoyne naturally were more open and professed in 
the same line of political thought, when basking in the sun- 
shine of his promised protection. And those in rebellion were 
as naturally driven into deeper rebellion still> if that were pos- 
sible. 

On July 1, Burgoyne reached the vicinity of Ticonderoga, 
and that fort and the one on Mount Independence across the 
lake seven-eights of a mile, were laid under siege. They were 
both heavily garrisoned, and well supplied with artillery and 
provisions Gen Arthur St. Clair was the commander. 

Fort Ticonderoga was somewhat over sixty feet and Fort Mt. 
Independence somewhat over two hundred feet above the wat- 
ers of Lake Champlain. Southwest from Ticonderoga, a mile 
and five-eighths, is Sugar Hill, or as it is now called, Mt. Defi- 
ance, rising to a height of seven hundred and seventy-one feel 
higher than the lake. It had not been occupied by the Amer- 
icans so Burgoyne lost no time in taking possession of its sum- 
mit. 

On July 5, about noon, the Americans looked up from Ti- 
conderoga and saw the British on Mt. Defiance with a formid- 
able battery commanding every corner of their two forts. St. 
Clair called a council of war, and it was the unanimous opinion 
that there was no alternative but to evacuate both forts. Early 
the next morning at two o'clock the American 
forces' left Ticonderoga, crossing the bridge into 
Vermont, and two hours later the garrison in 
Fort Independence evacuated this and both proceeded 
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in all haste southerly towards Hubbardton. They left behind 
an immense amount of military stores and equipments, include 
ing one hundred and twenty-eight pieces of artillery. 

The evacuation of those two strongholds was a severe blow 
to the Americans, and at first much blame was attached to St. 
Clair. The great error on the part of the Americans was in 
not fortifying Sugar Hill at the same time that they did Ti- 
conderoga and Mt. Independence, for the greater elevation and 
proximity constituted a key to the entire situation. 

Washington, in a letter to Schuyler July 15, wrote that it "is 
an event of chagrin and surprise noc apprehended nor within 
the compass of my reasoning. The stroke is severe indeed, 
and has distressed us much." But he did not lose courage and 
spoke hopefully of eventually stopping Burgoyne. 

The American army under St. Clair marched rapidly away 
from Mt. Independence, leaving Colonels Francis and Warner 
with their regiments, to act as a rear guard. These were the 
last to leave Mt. Independence and consequently the last to 
reach Hubbardton, twelve or fifteen miles away. Although the 
main army under St. Clair had gone on six more miles to Cas- 
tleton, Francis and Warner determined to camp at Hubbardton 
that night, and thereby allow stragglers to join the army 
again. That delay gave Brigadier General Fraser and his 
force of 850 British soldiers an opportunity to surprise them. 
Fraser had camped a few miles back, but early in the morn- 
ing of the 7th, his force was on the march. At a quarter past 
seven o'clock his advance guard came upon the American 
pickets, and battle immediately commenced. The forces were 
about alike and the advantage was greatly with the Americans, 
when Gen. Reidesel and a fresh lot of Hessian soldiers came 
as an opportune re-enforcement to Gen. Fraser, and the tide of 
battle turned to British advantage. 

Col. Hale, with his regiment of militia, was near enough to 
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support Francis and Warner, but he preferred to seek safety 
in continued flight. He was severely censured by public opin- 
ion, which stung so keenly that he demanded a court martial. 
Before he could be heard in his own defense he died, leaving 
the question of his bravery and good judgment in dispute. But 
many candid historians are now charitably inclined to consider 
his bodily ailments as a sufficient excuse for his lack of ag- 
gressiveness at Hubbardton 

The American loss on this Vermont fleld of battle was 
twelve officers and three hundred and twelve men killed, wound- 
ed and prisoners. Among the American slain was Col. Francis, 
He received a bullet wound through his right arm flrst, and 
then a bullet in his right breast, which immediately terminated 
his life. 

The British loss was twenty officers and one hundred and 
eighty-three men, killed and wounded. 

The battle of Hubbardton, although from a military stand- 
point a complete defeat for the American army, taught the 
British commander something in particular as to the fighting 
Qualities of the Green Mountain Boys. He realized fully that 
his troops had overtaken and defeated only a part of St. Clair's 
force, and he knew which part it was. Later on, when he had 
received a second demonstration at Bennington in a letter to 
Lord George Germaine, he wrote: — 

"The Hampshire Grants in particular a country unpeopled, 
and almost unknown the last war, now abounds in the most 
active and most rebellious race of the continent, and hangs 
like a gathering storm upon my left." 

The evacuation of Ticonderoga and Mt. Independence; the 
tremendous loss of military stores and equipments; the disas- 
trous defeat at Hubbardton ; the driving of alk Americans into 
hiding in the wilderness; — all served, not to dishearten and 
dismay the people of Vermont, but to enthuse and stimulate 
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them to renewed exertions. 

Their Council of Safety was not slow to act, and its emis- 
saries travelled day and night, through the forests and over 
the mountains, to lay before similar bodies in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, the alarming condition of things on the 
frontier, — ^not Vermont's frontier simply, but the frontier af 
all New England. 

Their pleas were not for protection, but for co-operation. 

That we may the better understand some of the peculiar 
features of the military and political situation, let us bear in 
mind that Vermont had declared her independence as a sover- 
eign state or nation, January 15, 1777, not recognizing in any 
way, the authority of the Continental Congress, or any of the 
thirteen colonies for whom this stood. New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts and New York were three of the new confederacy. 
The first two were friendly to Vermont, but the latter, especi- 
ally before the commencement of hostilities, was extremely 
unfriendly. The quarrel originated in the land grants. New 
Hampshire's governor having made the original ones — ^many 
of which, especially on the western side of the mountains, were 
overlapped by grants of New York's governor, to an entirely 
different lot of settlers. The king had decided the jurisdiction 
contest between New Hampshire and New York in favor of the 
latter. The settlers under the New Hampshire grants, being 
the more numerous and on the ground first, banded themselves 
together and defied all others. Their arguments sustained by 
force prevailed and when they organized their state govern- 
ment, they recognized no New York authority, or indeed any 
other. 

Vermont was strong enough to enforce that Declaration, from 
its date, until its admission into the American Union as the 
fourteenth state. But its part in the American Revolution was 
as an ally, not as one of the confederation. 
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But let us consider now the sterling and warlike spirit 
Vermont showed after the series of crushing defeats and dis- 
appointments the American arms had met with while in the 
path of Burgoyne's advancing army. 

Gen. St. Clair was quickly heard from after the hattle of 
Hubhardton, for he wrote quite a lengthy report of his evacu- 
ation of Ticonderoga and Mt. Independence to the president of 
the Vermont Convention at Windsor. He thanked them for 
their exertions in behalf of the cause, particularly for their ef- 
forts to reinforce him at the first mentioned place. He went 
into quite minute detail as to his march away from the fort, 
and evidently regretted that Warner had not been able to es- 
cape unharmed also. He announced his destination as Ben- 
nington, "on account of provisions," (not to defend it,) and beg- 
ged that any re-enforcements from No. 4, Charlestown, N. H., 
might be sent along, as he should then march to the North 
River (Hudson) to prevent Burgoyne from penetrating the 
country. 

I have no record of any direct reply to this communication, 
but it is safe to assume that a majority of the Council would 
have been in favor of feeding and re-enforcing his men, if they 
were to operate a little nearer home. The impression was gain- 
ing ground that Burgoyne was aiming for the Connecticut Riv- 
er. St. Clair's aim for the Hudson River had the approval of 
Gen. Schuyler, for that officer wrote to him from Fort Edward, 
under date of July 8, renewing a former request that he should 
"march with the utmost expedition to Fort Ann." 

Under date of July 8, St. Clair wrote to Schuyler about 
Warner's defeat and that he had not yet come in; that he was 
in great distress for provisions; that if he could be supplied at 
Manchester he should proceed to Fort Edward. 

He must have been supplied somehow, for he passed out 
of the state, and the battle of Bennington was fought under 
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another officer. Before leaving, however, he addressed a com- 
munication to Jonas Fay, "Secretary to State- Vermont," saying 
that Schuyler had directed that Warner's regiment might re- 
main to protect the people of his state. Hence Warner's reg- 
iment remained. 

The Vermont Council of Safety then commenced the task 
of interesting New Hampshire in their common cause on the 
Vermont frontier. The following letter was sent to the Coun- 
cil of New Hampshire: — 

"In Council of Safety, State of Vermont, 

"Manchester, 11th July, 1777. 

"Gentlemen: — The enclosed is a Copy of General St. 
Clair's Letter to the Convention of this State, by which you 
will learn his request to the Militia of your State. No further 
accounts have arrived since the date of the enclosed, except 
that there are Small Scouting Parties foraging in the Woods. 
You will learn the Provision General Schuyler has made for the 
protection of this State, and you will naturally understand that 
when we cease to be a frontier your state must take it. Would 
beg your advice and assistance for the good of the whole, and 
have the honor to be, 

'Gentlemen, with respect, 

'Your Most Obd't and Very Humble Servant. 
*By order of the Council, 

IRA ALLEN, Secr'y. 

"N. B. — ^News has this moment come to hand that General 
How, with his army, have got up North River as far as Tappan, 
near the Highlands, and that the inhabitants are moving out 
of Albany. We hear General Washington is with his army in 
high spirits — ^watching the motion of the enemy. 

"I. ALLEN. 
"ThA Honorable the Council of Safety, N. Hamnsbire State." 
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Again under date of July 16, from the same place, they 
wrote a much longer and more urgent plea to New Hampshire, 
emphasizing the fact that there were ample provisions available 
to supply their troops, and of the willingness of Vermont to 
furnish its territory for a frontier. 

Gen. Schuyler wrote to Col. Warner from Fort Edward on 
July 16, that he had made a temporary appointment of M. Lyon 
to be the paymaster of the Green Mountain Boys, and that he 
had given him four thousand dollars for that purpose. He al- 
so announced that Col. Symonds with four or five hundred 
men would join him, all that he could spare at that time. He 
requested that any other troops arriving might be sent along 
his Way. He announced also, which must have been welcome 
news to Vermont families, that the enemy had retired to Ti- 
conderoga, to continue towards the Hudson by way of Fort 
George, because of the great difficulties in the route by way of 
Skeensborough. 

While Col. Warner and his regiment were thus recognized 
by a general of the United States army, and the two forces 
worked in unison, to some extent, yet he refused to recognize 
the state of Vermont as a political body of any kind. He wrote 
to Ira Allen, July 16, a friendly letter in which he said: — 

"Sir: — It gives me great pain that I am not in a capacity 
directly to answer your letter of the 16th inst As an officer 
of the Honorable the Congress, who represents the thirteen 
United States of America, I cannot with propriety take notice 
of a fourteenth State, unknown in this confederacy. In order 
that the public service may not suffer I shall, however, answer 
your letter, which for the reasons already assigned, I am under 
the necessity of doing in your private capacity." He then dis- 
cusses the movements of the enemy around Castleton, and of 
the co-operation of Col. Warner's regiment with the militia 
under Symonds, and with the force coming firom New Hamp-, 
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■hire. 

Under that same date, July 16, he wrote to Warner, enclos- 
ing an order for the New Hampshire troops to j6in him and 
when they should Arrive he hoped, if they did not attack the 
enemy, that they would advance so near as to "bring oft the 
well aftected and secure the malignants." 

These letters seem to show that as long as the enemy were 
really in Vermont, Schuyler was anxious to render what aid he 
could. Later on, as we shall see, when Burgoyne's full force 
was marching towards the Hudson, he was anxious to concen- 
trate in their path as large an obstructing army as he could. 

July 18, Warner wrote to the Council of New Hampshire 
announcing that there was a body of the enemy at Castleton, 
amounting to three thousand, and earnestly requesting that 
their militia might be sent on. "The Confusion, Distress, and 
Trouble of our Country in this District Presses me to urge the 
matter." 

The troops that New Hampshire raised for service in Ver- 
mont were supported, in part, at least, by private loans. John 
Langdon, a merchant of Portsmouth, and Speaker of the As- 
sembly, was among the foremost to assist in a financial way. 
He knew the depleted condition of the State Treasury. He 
said:— 

"I have three thousand dollars in hard money; I will 
pledge my plate for three thousand more; I have seventy hogs- 
heads of Tobago rum, which shall be sold for the most it will 
bring. These are at the service of the State. If we succeed 
in defending our firesides and homes, I may be remunerated; if 
we do not, the property will be of no value to me. Our old 
friend Stark, who so nobly maintained the honor of our State 
at Bunker Hill, may safely be intrusted with the conduct of 
the enterprise and we will check the progress of Burgoyne." 

Opposite this page is a reproducdon of the Statue on the Col. Warner Monument. 
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Vennont and the country gratefally remember Langdon's pa^ 
triottBm in that trying hour. 

Stark had retired from service in the Continental Army 
because Congress £n making out a new list for promotions had 
omitted his name, and advanced others whom he considered, if 
not in rank, then in ability, as his inferiors. But he accepted 
this new commission, offered by his own state, with the express 
condition that he should not be responsible to the Continental 
Congress, nor to any officers acting under it. His terms were 
agreed to. 

July 19, Stark received his orders from his State, to repair 
to Charlestown, No. 4, to confer with the Vermont authorities, 
to act in conjunction with them, or any other State, or of the 
United States, or separately, for the protection of the people, 
and annoyance of the enemy. His orders gave a very- wide 
latitude to his discretion and desires. 

Col. Warner wrote to Stark from Manchester, July 24, that 
there were not less than 2000 of the British at different places 
in Castleton and Rutland, and a large number at Skeensbor- 
ough, a part of which were evidently to move against him; and 
that he could not make a stand against them without assistance. 

The Council of Safety of Vermont found it necessary to 
raise money to meet all of the warlike preparations they were 
engaged in, so they came to the resolution that the property of 
those who had transferred their allegiance to the British auth- 
orities, should be made to pay some of the expenses of defend- 
ing the homes of those who remained loyal. Commissions of 
Sequestration against the Tories were accordingly issued, July 
28, from Bennington, where the Council was then in session. 
The ones directed to execute these commissions were ordered 
to "appoint three persons noted for good judgment, who are^ 
after being duly sworn, to apprize the same; [lands, etc.] and 
all other movable eftects you are to sell at public vendue, 
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except such necessaries as humanity requires for the support 
of such families. And after paying necessary charges, you are 
to remit Uie remainder of the money to this Council.* • • • 
Tou are to lease out all such lands and tenements at a reason- 
able price not exceeding two years, giving the preference to 
such persons as have been driven from their farms by this 
war." Such was the stem method Vermont took in dealing 
with the enemies in their midst, and made possible the raising 
of a little army so much needed at that time. As in the other 
states, there were many who really sympathized with the 
British cause, and undoubtedly there were many others who did 
not care particularly under which government they should live, 
as long as they should not be called upon to do any of the real 
fighting. In our great civil contest, beginning in 1861,we had 
many such, — ^people who didn't believe in war, in many cases 
because they were personally afraid of it. Had the men of the 
South invaded the North, those same ones would have taken 
"protection," just as the Tories did in Vermont In 1777. 
Every state and every nation has a proportion of their citizen- 
ship moulded from that kind of clay. Thus far, the American 
people have dealt very nicely with them. 

As time progressed it became evident that Gen. Schuyler's 
idea of Burgoyne's march through Vermont, wa^ the correct 
one; that is, there were so many more difficulties in his path 
than by the Skeensborough route, that the British general sel- 
ected that way to reach the Hudson River. After he was fidriy 
along, Schuyler bent all this energies to making the roads so neaiv 
ly impassable as he could. Bridges were destroyed; trees were 
felled across the roads so thickly that their branches interlock- 
ed. Burgoyne's soldiers were heavily laden with their person- 
al accoutrements, especially the Hessians, each one of whom 
marched along under a weight of sixty pounds or more. Bven 
jBO burdened, they might have marched through the forest! if 
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the roads were blocked, but that splendid train of artillery had 
to be carried along, after reaching the head of Lake George, to 
which point the most of it had been transported in sailing ves- 
sels. 

Burgoyne's success in driving the Americans from Hub- 
bardton into the wilderness, and putting a strong force at Cas- 
tleton, satisfied him in that direction. He well knew that the 
latter move would seem to indicate his desire to proceed south- 
ward through Vermont, instead of by way of the Hudson. The 
Vermonters so construed it, and luckily acted with the idea of 
disputing his passage. Their efforts were just as useful at Ben- 
nington later on. 

The corps under Brigadier General Fraser and the Ninth 
Regiment was recalled, and his whole army moved from Skeens- 
borough through New York, the artillery, ammunition and sup- 
plies going by transports up Lake George, planning to meet the 
army at Fort Edward. 

The main army reached the neighborhood of Fort Edward on 
July 29, the same day that the artillery reached Fort George, 
at the head of Lake George, sixteen miles in the rear. Bur- 
goyne's first object was to unite these two divisions. That 
meant the hauling of the artillery over roads as impassable as 
those his soldiers had just traversed from Skeensborough, and 
necessarily at a much slower pace. He succeeded finally, but 
the effort cost time, and time had naturally depleted his store 
of provisions. He was a great distance from his main base, a 
fact that made it necessary for him to consider levying on the 
country through which he passed. 

At the same time he was importuned by his ally, Gen. Reide- 
sel, to mount his regiment of dragoons, and that meant that 
the people of Vermont should be called upon to furnish the 
horses. 

3urgoyne summoned his leading officers for a conference, and 
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it was decided that an expedition should be dispatched tow- 
ards the Connecticut River, whose main objects should be horses 
for Reidesel's dragoons; provisions; enlistments into Peters' 
corps of Provincials, or as we term them, Tories; and abote all 
"to disconcert the councils of the enemy." This expedition 
was to be placed under the command of Lieut-Colonel Friedrich 
Baume, a German officer of energy and sagacity. 

Burgoyne laid the plans for this expedition with great care. 
He placed at Baume's disposal two hundred dismounted drag- 
oons from Reidesers regiment; a body of British riflemen under 
Captain Fraser; all of the Canadian volunteers; a party of the 
Provincials; and about one hundred Indians. This force 
amounted to five hundred or more, and was strengthened by 
two pieces of light cannon. 

Instructions were carefully drawn up for Baume's guidance^ 
and with these in his possession, he started out Grave doubts 
have been expressed and written as to whether Burgoyne ever 
really intended that Baume should go as far as the Connecticut 
River, or that he ever believed horses in sufficient number for 
mounting the dragoons, could be seized in a thinly settled coun- 
try like Vermont. It seems unreasonable to think that Bur- 
goyne with all of his sagacity could have lent his authority to 
so chimerical a purpose. But Burgoyne was a diplomat. He 
wished to please Reidesel and mount his dragoons, but he must 
have thought that such a course probably could not succeed, — 
and if it should succeed, that quite probably, also, it would 
arouse only jealousy among his British soldiers. We are there- 
fore justified in thniking that Burgoyne had a much smaller 
enterprise for Lieut. Col. Baume, but dt the start, the secret 
should not be for his other German subordinate officers. 

These instructions for Baume enter so largely into the pre- 
liminary history of the battle, that it seems desirable to reprint 
them in full, that the reader may realize, as did numy of Bur- 
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goyne'B Mends at the time, and many of his enemies In Faiiiar 
ment shortly after, the difficulties of harmonizing the two dis- 
tinct elements of his army — the English and the German. 

"Instructions for LleutenantpColonel Baume on a 8ecr«t Ex- 
pedition to the Connecticut River. 

"The object of your expedition is to try the affections of the 
country, to disconcert the councils of the enemy, to mount the 
Reidesel dragoons, to complete Peters' corps, and to obtain large 
supplies of cattle, horses and carriages. 

"The several corps, of which the inclosed is a list, are to be 
under your command. 

"The troops must take no tents and what little baggag<» is 
carried by officers must be on their own bat horses. 

"Should you find it may with prudence be eftected, 
you are to proceed from Batten Kill to Arlington, and 
the command of Captain Sherwood shall Join you from the 
southward. 

"Tou are then to proceed to Manchester, where you will take 
post, so as to secure the pass of the mountains on the road 
from Manchester to Rockingham; hence you will detach the In- 
dians and light troops to the northward, toward Otter Creek. 
On their return, and also receiving intelligence that no enemy 
is in force upon the Connecticut River, you will proceed by the 
road over the mountains to Rockingham, where you will take 
post. This will be the most distant part of the expedition and 
must be proceeded upon with caution, as you will have the de- 
file of the mountains behind you, which might make a retreat 
difficult; you must therefore endeavor to be well informed of 
the force of the enemy's militia in the neighboring country. 

"Tou are to remain there while the Indians and light troops 
are detached up the river, and you are afterwards to descend 
the river to Brattlebury, and from that place, by the quickest 
march, you are to return by the greint road to Albany. 
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"During your whole progress, your detachments are to have 
orders to bring in to you all horses fit to mount the dragoons 
under your command, or to serve as bat horses to the troops, to- 
gether with as many saddles and bridles as can be found. The 
number of horses requisite, besides those necessary for mount- 
ing the regiment of dragoons, ought to be 1300. If you can bring 
more for the use df the army, it will be so much the better. 

"Tour parties are likewise to bring in wagons and other con- 
venient carriages, with as many draft oxen as will be necessary 
to draw them, and all cattle fit for slaughter, (milch cows ex- 
cepted,) which are to be left for the use of the inhabitants. Reg- 
ular receipts, in the form hereto subjoined, are to be given in 
all cases where any of the above mentioned articles are taken, 
to such persons as have remained in their habitations, and 
otherwise complied with the terms of General Burgoyne's man- 
ifesto; but no receipts to be given to such as are known to be 
acting in the service of the rebels. 

"As you will have with you persons perfectly acquainted with 
the abilities of the country, it may perhaps be advisable to tax 
the several districts with the portions of the several articles, 
and limit the hours for their delivery; and, should you find it 
necessary to move before such delivery can be made, hostages 
of the most respectable people should be taken, to secure their 
following you the ensuing day. All possible means are to be 
used to prevent plundering. 

"As it is probable that Captain Sherwood, who is already de- 
tached to the southward and will join you at Arlington, will 
drive in a considerable quantity of cattle and horses to you, 
you will therefore send in these cattle to the army, with a prop- 
er detachment from Peters' corps to cover them, in order to 
disincumber yourself; but you must always keep the regiments 
of dragoons compact. 

"The dragoons themselves must ride and take care of the 
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horaeB of the regiment. These horses which are destined for 
the use of the army must be tied together by strings of ten 
each, in order that one man may lead ten horses. Tou will 
give the unarmed men of Peters' corps to conduct them, and 
inhabitants whom you can trust. Tou must always take your 
camps in good position; but at the same time, where there is 
pasture, and you must have a chain of sentinels around your 
cattle and horses when grazing. 

"Colonel Skeene will be with you as much as possible, in 
order to assist you with his advice, to help you to distinguish 
the good subjects from the bad, to procure you the best intelli- 
gence of the enemy, and to choose those people who are to 
bring me the accounts of your progress and success. 

"When you find it necessary to halt for a day or two, you 
must always entrench the camp of the regiment of dragoons, 
in order never to risk an attack or affront from the enemy. 

"As you will return with the regiment of dragoons mounted, 
you must always have a detachment of Captain Eraser's or Pe- 
ters' corps in front of the column, and the same in the rear, in 
order to prevent your falling into an ambuscade when you 
march through the woods. 

"You will use all possible means, to make the country be- 
lieve that the troops under your command are the advanced 
corps of the army, and that it is intended to pass the Connec- 
ticut on the road to Boston. You will likewise insinuate that 
the main army from Albany is to be joined at Springfield by a 
corps of troops from Rhode Island. 

"It is highly probable that the corps under Mr. Warner, now 
supposed to be at Manchester, will retreat before you; but, 
should they, contrary to expectation, be able to collect in great 
force, and post themselves advantageously, it is left to your 
discretion to attack them or not; always bearing in mind, that 
your corps ia too valuable to let any considerable loss be haz- 
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arded on this occasion. 

. ''Should any. corps be moved from Mr. Arnold's main army, 
in order to intercept your retreat, you are to take as strong a 
post as the country will afford, and send the quickest intelli- 
gence to me; and you may depend on my making such a move- 
ment as shall put the enemy between two fires, or otherwise 
effectually sustain you. 

"It is imagined the progress of the whole of this expedition 
may be effected in about a fortnight; but every movement of 
it must depend upon your success in obtaining such supply of 
provisions as will enable you to subsist till your return to 
the army, in case you can get no more. And should not the 
army be able to reach Albany before your expedition should be 
completed, I will find means to send you notice of it, and give 
your route another direction. 

"All persons acting in committees, or any officers acting 
under the directions of Congress, either civil or military, are 
to be made prisoners." 

Such is the extraordinary document placed in the hands of 
Lieut. Col. Baume, as his guide during a little excursion of 
two weeks across Vermont to the Connecticut River and re- 
turn to Albany. One can hardly understand how Burgoyne 
could have anticipated its success even in marching that dis- 
tance during the time indicated or in any time considering, as 
he did, that Warner might be in his path. And then the large 
number of horses that were to be gathered, enough to mount 
Reidesel's regiment of dragoons, and thirteen hundred more 
for the general use of the army! Truly Baume had been given 
quit^ a task. 

But Baume secured subsequent instructions that changed 
the programme entirely. He was directed to march for Ben- 
nington instead, a less dangerous expedition and one of great- 
er promise in the way of provisions. Although the main anny 
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under the commander-in-chief was still at Fort Bdward, Oen. 
Fraser had marched forward to Fort Miller seven miles further 
south. Close to him in the rear was the smaller command 
under Baume, awaiting the final word to advance on his ex- 
pedition. 

The Americans were not idle in the meantime. Gen. Stark 
agreeable to the orders of New Hampshire, had stationed him- 
self at Charlestown, (No. 4) and in response to an urgent re- 
quest from Col. Warner on the 28th of July, sent two hundred 
and fifty men to his aid. Again on July 30th he forwarded an- 
other detachment, and promised at the same time more, as 
they came in. He remained at Charlestown until Aug 3, 
then left for Manchester. He reached Bromley, now known as 
Peru, Aug. 6, and on the following day joined Warner in Man- 
chester. Then it was that he met Gen. Lincoln bearing orders 
from Gen. Schuyler, who was at Stillwater, to the effect that 
Stark should conduct the forces under his command to the 
west bank of the Hudson River. Stark recited his orders 
from New Hampshire, and expressed his views on the immedi- 
ate need of all his troops to protect 'Vermont first, and there- 
by also protect his own state; and concluded by declining to 
obey Gen. Schuyler's command. Lincoln could only write to 
his chief, and Schuyler forwarded the letter to Congress. That 
august body on Aug. 19, three days after the battle, resolved to 
forward Lincoln's letter to the Council of New Hampshire, 
complaining of their instructions to Stark as "destructive of 
military subordination," and that they instruct him to "con- 
form himself to the same rules which other general officers of 
the militia are subject to, whenever they are called and at the 
expense of the United States." 

That we may consider the entire history of this little inci" 
dent let us continue it until Oct. 4, when Congress unanimous- 
ly passed another Resolution thanking "General Stark, of the 
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New Hampshire Militia, and the officers and troops under his 
command, for their brave and successful attack upon and 
signal victory over the enemy in their lines at Bennington; and 
that Brigadier Stark be appointed a Brigadier General in the 
army of the United States." 

On Auguat 9, Gen. Stark reached Bennington with his 
army of New Hampshire and Vermont men. The New Hamp- 
shire force consisted of three regiments under Colonels Ho- 
bart, Nichols and Stickney. Hobart's regiment had five com- 
panies under Captains Elliott, Hendee, Post, Walker, and Web- 
ber. Nichols's regiment had ten companies under Captains 
Bradford, Carlton, Ford, Goss, Mack, Parker, Reynolds, Stone, 
f. Wilson, and Wright. Stickhey's regiment had ten com- 
panies under Captains Bayley, Clark, Dearborn, Gilman, Kim- 
ball, McConnell, Sias, Taylor, Webster and N. Wilson. These 
in the aggregate, amounted to 1488 men. The Vermont men 
with Stark at that time were a small body of militia mostly 
from the east side of the mountains, under Colonel William 
Williams of Wilmington; a corps of Rangers then forming un- 
der the authority of the Vermont Council of Safety and com- 
manded by Colonel Herrick; and a body of militia from Ben- 
nington and vicinity under Colonel Nathaniel Brush. Two of 
his companies were from Bennington itself, under Captains 
Elijah Dewey and Samuel Robinson. Colonel Seth Warner, 
Joined Gen. Stark's staff in Bennington, leaving his fragmen- 
tary regiment at Manchester, under command of his Lieutenant 
Colonel Samuel Safford. Later, Aug. 15, or very early the 
day of the battle, Stark's little army was still further augment- 
ed by part of a regiment from Berkshire County, in Massa- 
chusetts, under Colonel Symonds. One of his volunteers, and a 
very effective one, was the "Fighting Parson," Rev. Thomas 
Allen. Stark's entire force, after the arrival of the Massa- 
chusetts men, amounted to about 1800 men. 
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Seth Warner was of conspicuous service to the American 
commander, because of his detailed knowledge of the country 
all about Bennington. Stark had fully determined that, the 
best service he could render his own State, was to protect the 
frontier, as it appeared to be then, and that was on Vermont 
soil. 

Instead of remaining in or near Bennington village the 
Americans continued westerly toward the New York line and 
camped near the home of Colonel Herrick, in later times 
known as the Dimlck place. There he remained five days in 
gathering what information of the enemy's movements he 
could, and in formulating his plans, Warner and the Vermont 
Council of Safety heartily co-operating. 

On the 13th of August two scouts belonging to Bennington 
and in the employ of the Council, Isaac Clark and Eleazer 
Edgerton, brought in the information that a party of Indians 
were at Cambridge, twelve miles or more northwesterly, and 
that they were march/ng towards Bennington. They were of 
Baume's force and acting as an advance scouting party. 

Gen. Stark detailed Lieut.-Col. Gregg with two hundred 
soldiers of his own New Hampshire brigade to march out to 
meet them and turn them back. 

Early the next morning, Aug. 14, Stark moved his entire 
command forward to support Gregg, whom he met about six 
miles northwest of Bennington village, a little beyond the pres- 
ent New York state line, in full retreat, before Baume's entire 
force. 

Baume had reached Cambridge Aug. 13th after a march of 
sixteen miles from Battenkill. On the way he had captured a 
few horses and five prisoners, John Bell, Matt. Bell, Samuel 
Bell, George Duncan and David Starrow. He also gathered the 
information of 1800 Americans at Bennington. 

Aug. 14 he reached Van Schaick's mill by the stream now 
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known as Little White Creek, where it flows into the Walloom- 
sac at North Hoosick. It is about twelve miles by road to Ben- 
nington village or perhaps nine miles in an air line. Baume 
drove back Lt. Col. Gregg's command easily and captured the 
mill with about seventy-eight barrels of flour; one thousieind 
bushels of wheat; twenty barrels of salt and about £1000 
worth of pearl and potash. In his report to Burgoyne he 
cheerfully writes: — "I will proceed so far today as to fall on 
the enemy tomorrow early." In the same letter he again an- 
nounced the information he had received ''that 1500 to 1800 
men are at Bennington; but are supposed to leave it on our ap- 
proach." They had left Bennington, but not in the direction 
that Baume had surmised! 

The doughty Hessian commander was as good as his word 
80 far as his advance was concerned, for he pursued Gregg 
until he came in sight of Stark's supporting force, altogether 
too strong in appearance to be safely attacked. Therefore he 
took post on a neighboring hill, the summit of which com- 
manded the immediate valley of the Walloomsac River and in- 
deed the surrounding country for a mile or more in every di- 
rection. It is -in the northeasterly part of Hoosick, N. T., and 
the Vermont line is nearly two miles to the eastward. 

Baume realized that a battle was imminent and he com- 
menced immediately his defense. On the farther side of the 
summit he erected his strongest redoubt facing the northwest, 
for the slope of the hill is much gentler on that side and there- 
fore more vulnerable to an assault. It consisted of earth 
works reinforced by logs from nearby cabins and by trees cut 
down for that special purpose. 

Southeast of the summit down the hill on the river bank a 
few rods north of the bridge, he erected another redoubt, and 
on both sides of the road on the westerly end of the bridge 
two more. These were about half a mile from the main one 
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on the hill. Across the river and southerly from the bridge on 
the summit of a lesser hill the fifth one was constructed, also 
about half a mile from the two at the roadside. These two eoL- 
tremes of Baume's defence were therefore about a m^^ apart, 
the Walloomsac flowing between. The main one on Bftume hill 
was about three hundred and eighty feet and the fif|| one on 
the lesser hill was about one hundred and forty feet hU^er than 
the river. The distance from the bridge back to Van Schaick's 
mill at Sancoiz is nearly three miles by the river road, but In 
a straighter line following the crest of the hills, but a little 
over two miles. 

According to the plan of Lieut. Durnford, Burgoyne's en- 
gineer, Baume's hill was quite heavily wooded on the norther- 
ly, easterly and southerly slopes and a thiner growth on the 
westerly slope. The summit was comparatively clear. To the 
eastward and southward were cleared flelds. His . flfth re- 
doubt on the lesser hill across the river seemed to stand on 
comparatively cleared land, but quite near to a forest growth 
to the southward. 

While Baume, up to that moment, did not seem to he In 
any doubt as to the ultimate success of his raid, Burgoynemust 
have been better advised as to the gathering^ forces of the 
Americans, or at least a greater respect for their possible flghtr 
ing abilities. While he remembered his easy capture of Tlcon- 
deroga, he did not forget Hubbardton. August 14, Baume had 
written his commander of the "1500 to 1800 men" in Benning- 
ton, and that he would ''fall on the enemy tomorrow." But 
Burgoyne strengthened his own confidence by issuing orders to 
Lieut. Col. Breymann to march at once to re-enforce him. Brey- 
mann received his orders at eight o'clock on the morning of 
August 15. It was raining hard, but at nine o'clock his force 
was on the move. He was then on the northerly side of the 
Batten Kill and his men had to ford the Btream. 
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His force consisted of the Brunswick GrenRdiers, a battal- 
ion oF cbasseurs and a cotapany of Tagera, numbering in all 64! 
men. Each soldier carried forty cartridges and the detach- 
ment was Intended to be Btrengthened by two field pieces which 
in the end, proved to be a contributing cause to not only hia 
own, but to Baume's defeat. They were the reason of bla slow 
progress, which meant that he could not reach Baume belore 
the beginning of the first battle. 
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Breymann has left an account of this march, dwelling up- 
on the great numbers of hills; the bottomless roads; the severe 
and continuous rain; the drawing of his cannon and ammunt 
tion wagons up hill one after another, and the upsetting of the 
ammunition carts, causing extra loss of time and labor to right 
them. He estimated his progress at scarcely half a mile an 
hour. To add to his troubles his guide lost the way, and an- 
other man had to be found competent to find it. 

At night they were seven miles short of Cambridge, Mt; 
were too tired to go farther, so encamped. From there Bre||<e 
mann forwarded a dispatch to Baume acquainting him with lilf- 
position. Baume received that at eleven o'clock and imme^ 
ately replied, undoubtedly writing of the skirmishing throu^ 
out the day and of the urgent need of reinforcements for tint* 
morrow. Breymann did not receive it until early the next mor» 
ing, and was soon on the road again. His march was aloii 
for his artillery horses were weak for lack of food, and tlMir 
over exertion of the day before. 

In the meantime the Council of Safety sitting at tlia 
Catamount Tavern in Bennington, were working energetically 
to concentrate there a force sufficiently large to withstand the 
invasion. Their messengers were flying in all directions 
through the settled portion of the State, imploring assistance 
from enlisted men, and for supplies of food and munitions of 
war. To Maj. Israel Smith of Strafford, they wrote, under 
date of August 13 that he was required without a moment's loss 
of time to march one half of the regiment under his command 
to Bennington, "as an Expedition is on foot of the greatest im- 
portance, which is to remain a secret till the Troops are Col- 
lected." And he was further admonished that ''No small ex- 
cuse at this Juncture can be received." 

That was the same day that Stark had sent Lieut Col. 
Gregg out to meet and stop the Indians marching from Cam- 
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bridge. 

On Aug. IB the Council sent a requeet to the Council of 
Safety of Willlamstown and to the Chairman of the Committee 
at Lanesboro. for "all the lead you can possibly collect in your 
vicinity; as it is expected every minute, an action will com- 
mence between our troops and the enemies', within four or 
five miles of this place and the lead will be positively wanted." 

These appeals were not in vain, for men and munitions 
were constantly arriving, many of them of necessity too late 
for use on the day of the battle. 

When Stark met Gregg in retreat before Baume, who was 
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but half a mile In his rear, the Hessian officer halted and took 
a strong position on a neighboring hill. Stark drew up his 
army on an eminence in view of Baume's encampment, but 
the latter was too wise to risk an engagement Where Stark 
halted was within the town of Hoosick and rather more than 
a mile from the Walloomsac River and over two miles from 
the Summit of the hill where Baume was encamped. 

As Stark did not consider the ground in Hoosick exactly 
suited to a general engagement he moved back into Benning- 
ton about a mile to the farm in later years owned by Paul H. 
Henry, situated in the northwest part of the town. From 
there he sent back a few skirmishers who succeeded in killing 
thirty of the enemy, and two Indian chiefs, besides wounding 
some others. The American loss on the skirmish line was 
nothing. 

That night Stark called a council of war, and the plan, as 
finally carried out, was unanimously agreed upon by his 
officers. 

Colonel Seth Warner's residence was in Bennington, there- 
fore he was familiar with every hill and valley and river for 
miles in any direction from his home and therefore he knew 
every slope of the hill where Baume encamped. Colonel 
Brush, another Bennington officer, must have also been well 
acquainted with the topography of the country. Both must 
have been of great use to Stark in his council of war, and the 
formation of his plan of attack on the morrow. 

But the 15th of August was rainy; Just one steady down- 
pour from early morning until late at night. Soldiers equip- 
ped with modem firearms could use them in such a tempest, 
but in those days of long ago the fiint-lack started the bullet 
on its mission by igniting the powder in the pan, a clumsy 
contrivance holding about a thimbleful. Such a weapon was 
not very effective in a heavy rain; it was not positively butq 
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even in the sunsliine, and frequently had to be re-primed. 

The delay of a whole day was altogether to the advantage 
of Baume, but Stark was justified in remaining in camp and 
thereby keeping his men and powder dry. Baume continued 
to improve his defense, working his men continually through 
the pitiless rain. The necessity was apparent to all. His 
strong entrenchments were made stronger. As we have writ- 
ten — even the near-by log houses were laid under tribute, and 
parts of them were taken from thMr peaceful mission of home 
' protection and placed where they could bear the brunt of 
battle. Trees were felled and used for the same purpose. His 
work was not finished as darkness came on, but continued far 
into the night. 

The next morning, August 16, the sun rose beautifully, 
with a clear sky. Scarcely a cloud intervened anywhere to 
cast its shadow upon the earth. Scarcely a breath of wind 
brushed the raindrops from the wild fiowers and the shrubs 
and the trees. The odors of the forest filled the air with fra- 
grance. The birds and the beasts came forth and rejoiced, 
too, and their glad melody reached everywhere and softened 
everything, but the hearts of men waiting for battle; men 
longing for the grand opportunity to kill one another! One 
contemplating such a scene, could only conclude sorrowfully 
with a line of Byron's. 

"And all, save the spirit of man, is divine." 

We have considered the position that Baume picked out 
for his defence. Let us now study the disposition of his 
forces. On the summit of the hill where he built his most 
Important redoubt were Reidesers Dragoons, and a part of 
Eraser's Rangers. Down the hill, in the woods, half way to 
the river, were more of the Dragoons. At the base of the hill, 
in the woods also, and nearly to the river bank, was a body 
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of Chasseurs. These latter two bodies were without artificial 
defense. 

At the second redoubt on the edge of the woods by the 
river bank, near the bridge, were German Grenadiers. Nearby, 
on each side of the road, behind the third and fourth redoubts 
were more of Eraser's Rangers. Near the bridge also, on the 
westerly side of the river, was a log cabin, and on the opposite 
or easterly side, two more log cabins. In those Baume posted 
his Canadians. On the easterly side of the river also, behind 
the fifth redoubt were part of his American Volunteers, 
(Tories). They were under the command of Col. Francis 
Pfister, a retired English officer on half pay, who lived half a 
mile from Hoosick Four Comers. 

Around at the southwest base of Baume's Hill, on the re- 
motest edge of a cleared field close to the forest, were more 
of Fraser's Rangers and American volunteers, (Tories.) 
under Major Peters. Other than the fence they had no artifi- 
cial protection. 

The Indians seem to have taken a position in the woods to 
the westward of, and not far from, the main redoubt. 

Early that morning Stark moved his army from the camp 
at North Bennington to the vicinity of a hill just over the 
State line into New York and two miles from Baume's position 
across the Walloomsac. They were in plain sight of each 
other, and probably of the Tory redoubt also, on Tory Hill, a 
mile away. Stark marched his men continuously round the 
hill that he occupied, so the veteran Thomas Mellen who was 
present, afterwards stated, until they were tired, and told 
them it was to amuse the Germans. But the true reason 
must have been to divert Baume's attention from the move- 
ments to his rear. Baume considered this display as one of 
defiance, and when Stark and Warner rode nearer to reconnoi- 
tre fired one of his cannon at them. They galloped back to 
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the American lines safely, and Stark playfully alluded to the 
incident as a salute to him as an officer. 

While the main body of the Americans were manoeuvring 
around the hill others were dispatched in two different direc- 
tions, each to take a wide circuit and meet at Baume's rear. 
When that junction took place they were to unite in a com- 
mon assault on the redoubt. Col. Nichols, with two hundred 
New Hampshire men, were sent to the northward, and Col. 
Herrick with his Vermont Rangers and a part of Col. Brush's 
militia from Bennington and vicinity, in all, three hundred men, 
was sent to the southward. 

Silas Walbridge of Capt. John Warner's company in Her- 
rick's regiment, went with that detachment and has sinc^ re- 
lated that they forded the Walloomsac a mile and a half west 
of Baume's Hill, before marching around to the northward. 

Nichols had not proceeded far before he sent back to 
Stark for an additional hundred men which were given to him. 

While these two detachments were marching to their posi- 
tions Stark ordered another body of two hundred New Hamp- 
shire men under Cols. Hobart and Stickney, to move before 
the Tory breastwork on Tory Hill. Another hundred men 
were disptched to a position directly in front of Baume's main 
position, but on the easterly side of the Walloomsac. The 
remainder of his force, about nine hundred men, he held in re- 
serve at the hill he had selected as his main position. 

It was then nearly three o'clock in the afternoon. Part of 
Herrick's command had reached a position in sight of 
Baume's works and there halted for the remainder to come 
up. Jesse Field of Capt. Dewey's Bennington company, was 
there, and has left a manuscript statement of their movements. 
While halted they heard firing on the north and knew that 
Nichols was being engaged. Then came the rest of Herrick's 
command and altogether they rushed into the fight. Silas 
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Walbridge previously quoted, states that they first met the In- 
dians two of whom they killed, the rest escaping to the north- 
west. 

Then the grand assault on the redoubt, firing from behind 
trees and logs, and advancing but slowly, for the British forces 
were making a magnificant and brave defense. 

Stark had been waiting patiently beyond the Walloomsac 
for the first sounds of battle. It was three o'clock when the 
welcome sounds came. Drawing his sword and pointing it tc 
the enemy's breastworks, he said: 

"My Men, there are your enemies the red-coats and the 
torles. We must conquer them,— or tonight l^^oilie Stark will 
be a widow." 

Then came the command to advance. Down the hill they 
rushed, on the double quick, soon reaching the river and ford- 
ing it to the westerly bank, up which they clambered and into 
the woods on Baume Hill. Simultaneously the Tories under 
Pfister behind the fifth redoubt were driven from their posi- 
tions, many of them killed, many taken prisoners and the re- 
mainder dispersed in all directions. They could not reinforce 
their commander-in-chief for his position seemed to be sur- 
rounded. Their immediate commander. Col. Pfister, was mor- 
tally wounded. 

The Canadian sharpshooters were driven from the log cab- 
ins on both sides of the bridge, as were the Grenadiers and 
Rangers from the three redoubts near the bridge. The main 
body of the Americans, who forded the river, had no difficulty 
in fording back all of Baume's outposts in their front, for they 
were comparatively unprotected, save by the standing trees, a 
kind of warfare they were not so well versed in as their en- 
emies. 
The advance up the hill through the woods was much slower 
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work. The enemy was too strongly fortified and were too ob- 
stinate in their defence to allow of an easy conquest. Occa- 
sionally cannon shot would come tearing down through the 
woods holding the Americans in check by driving them to safe 
positions behind the trees, while a continuous hail of bullets 
from Baume's force made an open or steady advance impossi- 
ble. It was an hour and a half before Stark's forces reached 
the crest of the hill in sight of the redoubt. The forces under 
Nichols and Herri ck on the other side were having just the 
same difficulty, and as those separated American forces closed 
in on Baume it was their constant care not to shoot one an? 
other. 

Jesse Field, who was with Herrick, states that after the 
redoubt was reached, there was no regular battle; that a party 
of Americans would attack and kill, or take prisoners another 
party of the enemy; that every man seemed to manage for him- i 

self. Jacob Safford, another participant, has estimated the 
time in reaching the summit as an hour and a half, and the 
contest around and in the redoubt as half an hour. 

Brave Baume! but it could end only one way. He was 
out-generaled, overwhelmed, defeated. A few of his soldiers 
escaped, many were taken prisoners and all around him, as he 
sank to the earth mortally wounded, were his dying and his 
dead. The door into Vermont had been closed to him! 

Previous to the battle Stark had promised his soldiers that 
whatever was captured should be divided among them, as their 
personal reward of merit. That meant another kind of actiT- . 

ity after the battle and each pursued his own inclination in a | 

search for treasure. They were bunched and scattered, regard- 
less of the commands to which they belonged and unmindful 
of the danger less than two miles away, marching up the river 
road. 

Lieut. Col. Breymann, as we have seen, camped seven miles 
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beyond Cambridge the night before. Early the next morning 
he started again, but his underfed horses gave out, and Major 
Bamer was sent ahead to find a new supply. He returned be- 
fore noon, and Breymann could then resume his march. Pass- 
ing through Cambridge and some beyond, he had to halt again 
to concentrate his forces. At two o'clock in the afternoon he 
received a request from Col. Skene the Tory, who was in ad- 
vance and occupying Van Schaick's Mill, for an additional officer 
and twenty men, as he thought the Americans seemed to be 
considering an advance on it. Breymann sent eighty men un- 
der Capt Gleisenberg. From the mill, Skene also wrote that 
Baume . was but two miles farther along. Neither seemed to 
know that even then, the brave Hessian officer and his com- 
mand were nicely within the web of the enemy. 

Breymann replied to Skene that he must hold the Mill un- 
til he arrived, which was at half past four o'clock. He con- 
tinued his march by the Mill, for perhaps a third of a mile, 
when his attention was attracted to numbers of armed men 
passing through the woods towards an eminence on his left 
flank. Skene thought they were Loyalists, and rode forward 
to greet them. Their answer was a volley of rifle bullets, 
from some of Stark's army who had pursued some of Baume's 
fugitives through the woods to that point. Breymann replied 
with several charges of grape shot from one of his cannon 
along the hillside into the trees, and as many more from the 
other along up the road ahead, paying particular attention to a 
log cabin, which sheltered a few Americans, and which they 
readily evacuated. 

It was somewhat after five o'clock. At Baume's Hill all 
was quiet, save the groans of the wounded and dying. The 
former were as well cared for as circumstances would permit^ 
The prisoners were being marched away, and the two captured 
cannon taken down the hill. A greater part of Stark's army. 
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however, were somewhere, invisible, when the resounding 
echoes of Breymann's cannon came up the valley. Every ef- 
fort was made to rally the soldiers and to post the two field 
pieces against the new enemy. They were ready and gave 
Breymann a strange welcome as he came into sight, his artil- 
lery advancing in the road, one of his battalions covering the 
heights at his left, and his Grenadiers and Yagers along the 
right. Gaining a good position, he opened an incessant fire 
from his small arms and cannon, which scattered Stark's rem- 
nant of an army, and almost discouraged them. 

Silas Walbridge, whom we have quoted, speaks of the con- 
flicting orders by the American officers at that time. Some 
shouted "forward" and others "retreat" Stark gazed down 
the road to the British hosts and then around his little band, 
and William Carpenter, of Swansea, N. H., heard him give the 
order to an aid to retreat. Warner heard that order, too, but 
knowing of his own regiment on the way and very near at 
hand, exclaimed : 

"Stsind to \t, my lads, you shall have help Immediately!" 

Those words and their immediate fulfillment saved the day 
for the Americans. Just then Breymann's forces were advanc- i 

ing again with their strong flanking parties, closing around the I 

exhausted Americans; and just then Warner's regiment under | 

his Lieutenant, Col. Safford, came in sight and reported to I 

himv With a shout they rushed into battle. There were only 
one hundred and thirty, but in a contest so evenly waged they 
were a post. They were quickly in line of battle, and their 
flrst position was more than a mile beyond Baume Hill. By a 
misunderstanding of orders they marched to the left into a 
swamp, instead of to the right on high ground. This mistake 
gave Breymann a temporary advantage, which he quickly avail- 
ed himself of by' pushing them back. They retired very slow- 
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ly and in good order, firing all the way, and for i^bout three 
quarters of a mile. There, on better ground, a decided halt was 
made and Breymann was turned toward Hudson. River. By 
that time the Americans were coming, back to battle in great 
numbers, and the enemy's retreat was turned into a rout by 
their aid. Breymann abandoned his two cannon in the road 
because, as he claimed, the horses were dead, or In such con- 
dition as to be unable to draw them off. Mellen, whom we 
have quoted before, as a participant, fired at Col. Skene twice, 
as he was waving his sworS^ to the artillerymen. Skene's horse 
was the victim, for he fjsll. Then Skene cut the traces of one 
of the artillery horses, mounted him, and rode away. 

Col. Breymann continued his retreat over the bridge at 
Van Schaick's Mill, destroyed it after he passed, and proceeded 
in all haste to Cambridge, which place he reached at twelve 
o'clock that night. 

This second action lasted about two hours, and pursuit of 
the enemy had to be abandoned at the Mill on account of dark- 
ness. It was fiercely contested, back and forth along the Wal- 
loomsac from a little below Baume's Hill to Van Schaick's Mill 
at Sancoik, in extent nearly two miles. 

It sometimes happens that but little weight in a great con- 
test will turn the scale from defeat to victory. It was go at 
Bennington. 

Warner's regiment had been badly cut to pieces at Hub- 
bard ton, and what were left were in camp at Manchester. J^ 
cob Safford, one of them, has left an interesting narrative of 
their march to the relief of Stark, from whom they received a 
summons on August 14. Part of the regiment being absent on 
a scouting expedition under Capt. Chipman, they waited until 
the next morning and then marched all day and into the night 
on that rainy August 15, making a distance of over twenty 
miles and going into camp within about a mile of Old Bennington 
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village. They were thoroughly drenched with the heavy rain, 
and their arms and accoutrements were in damaged condition, 
so it was well towards noon when they were ready to move 
again. 

They reached the battle field, as we have seen, at the op- 
portune moment and reported for duty to their Colonel, Seth 
Warner. 

The Americans lost in both actions, according to the report 
of Gen. Stark to Gen. Gates, under date of August 22, "about 
forty wounded and thirty killed " I have not been able to find 
returns for the Massachusetts regiment or any returns for the 
Vermont regiment but among the latter the names of four of 
the slain have been preserved, viz: Nathan Clark, John Fay, 
Daniel Warner and Henry Walbridge, all of Bennington. 

The New Hampshire slain were Zachariah Butterfleld, Eli 
Colby, Joshua Fuller, Solomon Hobart, John Kincaid, Lieut. 
Ezekiel Lane, Asa Lewis, Lieut. David McClary, Michael Met- 
calf, Sergt. Nathan Mixer, Lieut. Ebenezer Perry, John Ra;i- 
stead, Benoni Tisdale, fifer, Joseph Wilson and William Woods, 
fifteen in all. 

Those who were severely wounded of the New Hampshire 
troops and subsequently died of their wounds, were: Joshua 
Conant, Archibald Cunningham, Sergt. Philip Eastman, Major 
James Head, Thomas Hooper, Samuel McAffee, John Moore, 
Andrew Pettingill, Jeremiah Post and Jeremiah Proctor. 

This imperfect roll of honor lacks eleven names at least, for 
I have given but nineteen out of the thirty who died on the 
field. 

The British loss according to the report of Gen. Stark to 
the New Hampshire Council, August 18, was upward of two 
hundred killed on the field. The wounded were so scatteded 
that he could not give the number. The prisoners were "one 
lieutenant colonel, since dead (Col. Baume), one major, s«Ten 
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captains, fourteen lieutenants, four ensigns, two comets, one 
judge advocate, one baron, two Canadian officers, six sergecmts, 
one aide-de-camp, one Hessian chaplain, three Hessian sur- 
geons and seven hundred prisoners." In his report to Gen. 
Gates, August 22, he enumerates the military supplies captured 
as follows: Four brass cannon, seven hundred stand of arms 
and brass-barrelled drums, several Hessian swords, and num- 
bers the slain as two hundred and seven on the spot 

Among the wounded were the commander, Lieut. Col Fred- 
erich Baume and Col. Pfister, who had charge of the redoubt 
defended by the Tories. They were removed to a little house 
in Shaftsbury, Vermont, and cared for as well as circumstan- 
ces would permit. They died on the following day, and now 
rest in unmarked graves, near the Walloomsac, the same river 
that flows through the field where they battled. 

The Tory prisoners were sent to Bennington and some of 
them set at work on the highways. They were a care and 
vexation to the state, because of its lack of accommodations 
for that class of prisoners, and so many of them. The others 
were forwarded to Massachusetts, under the care of Gen. Fel- 
lows. 

Gen. Stark was liberal in his distribution of the trophies, 
sending to each of the States of Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, one Hessian gun with bayonet; one broad- 
sword, one brass barrelled drum, and one grenadier's cap. At 
some subsequent time to Vermont's lot were added two brass 
cannon, the ones captured from Baume, rated as three pound- 
ers. They are now at the State House in Montpelier. 

Naturally after the disastrous retreat from Ticonderoga 
and Hubbardton, the great news of the Bennington victory was 
received everywhere with the wildest acclaim. Stark was the 
hero on every tongue, but with the modesty born of true great- 
ness he willingly divided with his whole army, the wreath 
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that a grateful country placed upon his brow. His report to 
Qates August 22 abounds in generous mention of those who as* 
sisted in his work. Vermont gladly notes two sentences: 

"Colonel Warner's superior skill in the action was of ex- 
traordinary service to me; I would be glad if he and his men 
could be recommended to Congress." 

In his report to the New Hampshire Council August 18, 
speaking of the opportune arrival of Warner's regiment, he 
said: 

"Luckily for us. Colonel Warner's regiment came up, which 
put a stop to their career." 

But perhaps as satisfying as any quotation we can give, 
apologizing for using it the second time, is one from the private 
letter of Gen. Burgoyne to Lord George Germain, under date 
of August 20, from Camp near Saratoga. 

"The Hampshire Grants, in particular, a country unpeopled, 
and almost unknown, the last war, now abounds in the most 
active and most rebellious race of the continent, and hangs 
like a gathering storm upon my left." 

Such is the story of Bennington, — not a great contest, 
measured by the number engaged, or by the list of slain, but 
mighty in its results. 

Burgoyne gathered his remaining forces, sadly, but with 
courage and hope, and went forward to meet the great work 
still before him. But the storm which he saw with prophetic 
vision, gathering over the Green Mountains, broke in all its 
fury on his army at Saratoga. 

And the rays of a new American Star seemed to be shin- 
ing through this little rift in the clouds. 
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